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Balcslieesli Gratuity. 

Bhistiewallah Water-carrier. 

Biddee Native cigarette. 

Buckra Goat. 

Budmashis Rogues. 

Burrakkana r Big dinner. 

Chokra ^foungster. 

Cliota Hazri Early breakfast. 

Ckota Peg Small wliisky & soda. 

Dball An Indian grain. 

Dhobi Washerman. 
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Gharri Victoria. 

Ghee Indian lard. 
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Huzoor Highness. 

Khali Plain, only. 
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Serang Bo'sun. 
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BY WAY OF EXPLANATION}; 


C HESE Bketclies -were originally produced in the “Advocate 

and they have been republished in book form partly at the request 
of several readers of that paper, and partly because there may be a little 
money attached to the venture ! 


Of the short-comings of both illustration and test 1 am painfully 
aware, and my great and unappeased regret is that I have not the pen of a 
Mark Twain or the pencil of a Phil May ! ^Vhat an imperishable work two 
such Masters, working in conjunction, might have produced for our 
over-lasting deh'ght! India is over-running with material for the humorous 
black-and-white artist, and it is extraordinary to me that there is so little 
oi this work to he found. 


Euiopean"^B in India arc critical, but I do not mind that. Criticise as 
much as you like, but do not, I pray you, misunderstand me. There arc 
no sly digs levelled herein at anybody or any particular class. The whole 
aim of tho book is merely to raise a stray smile, not of cynicism, but 
of amusement. 


I am indebted to the Editor of the ‘‘Advocate’* for allowing me to 
republish the sketches, and I have to thank various kind friends for tho 
assistance they have rendered me. For a certain Chummery, (where many 
of the ideas for the sketches originated) and for the members thereof, 
I express my warm regard. May our future experiences bo as happy 
as those of the past. I have to thank both Press and Public for then 
very kind reception of the book, which has necessitated the issue of a 
third edition within sis months. 



Boiiaav, Ma;/, 1914. 


THE NEW ARRIVAL. 

C HE new comet’s arrival in India may be mote o{ a tragedy than a humour to him, 
but to the old stager he presentB Ocrtain quaint features 

Do you remember the first day you arrived mBombayl If you found the tmy stuffy 
cabin distasteful to you, and slept on deck, yon will probably recall bemg disturbed by 
the trampling of feet and the noise of ropca and chains dragged about Opening a la^ 
eye you found it was still dark A. big green light illumined the blackness to the left and 
you probably guessed that it emanated from a lighthouse or n. beacon Later on you 
were''de«tined to get to know that ‘ creme de menthe” light pretty well. Then, sleep 
being out of the question, you arose and made your toilet, and came back to the deck to 
find day breaking There lay Bombay 1 What were your thoughts of your now home ? 

A thick pall of emoky \ apour enveloped the low lying town like a blanket, and rolled 
slowly and sluggishly away before the onslaught of the rising sun. Then you observed 
the beauties of the harbour , the mountainous bttlc islands to the right , the gay diipping , 
the Bun dancing on the water , the spires and towers of the buildings of the town 

A steam launch took you to Ballard Piet If you had listened to the valuable advice 
of friends at Homo whose ocean voyaginga extended no further than a tnp on the 
' husbands'” boat to Slargatc, you would bo enitably arrayed A topee of remarkable 
arclutccturc oxnameuted your classic brow The head gear was putchs« 0 d m London 
under the skilled supcmsion of the wily shopman, or else was obtained at Port Said 
Id either c\ ent it was worthy of a place m a museum It had, it you remember, nn 
enormous brim as big as a foot bath, and rose m tiers to the apex, each tier bemg nunc 
tuated with ventilation apertures lile the portholes of a ship Of course you had a 
green lined white umbrella, and a pair of black glasses, while your outfit was completed 
W a nondescript flannel suit, and a pair of canvas shoes too large for you People at 
ifoino insisted that you should get roomy foot-coveriug as they knew the heat made 
your feet swell 

It was rather confuting wiicu yon hndcu, wasn't it? Snarms of brown skinned 
people with coloured tuibans and divided petticoats (later you 1 new them as dhotis) 
clustered round you, all yelling in a strange tongue and expectorating red juice Most 
of them wanted to cany your bag, eoroe, rather more dresswl than the rest, shored 
hotel cards m front of your face , others, hornblc looking things, asked for baksheesh, 
and yet others apparently crowded round merely to have a look at you 

To your surprise you noticed (hat most of your fellow passengers, who were rcturmng 
from leave had not made caricatures of thcmscUcs, but were dressed m ordmojy 
fashion, with uuohtnisive topees. Then vou began to wonder whether your untravcUed 
friends in London had not muled you as to the regulation attire for the tropics 

Vou haie not forgotten. Lave rou? how impressed you were with on imposing 
fellow with a bushy beard and a long blue coat smothered in gold lace You took him to 
be a rajah, at least, and were flabbergasted rhea he salaamed before an insignificant 
btUe second clais jiasscngcr, and acceptn^ hw stick and book, followed meekly b^lnd 
himbkc the S'TMtor he was ’ 

Pcihaps, alter all yoi did no* commit all these solocums, bnt the picture is nut 
so greatly over drann when applied to some people you know, u it ? 






THE TAILOR, 

a NFOKTUNATELY one must wear clotlies, "but were fasMon not so 
aibitiaiy in th^ direction there would be much saving to tempers 
and pocliet. It would be almost as exhilarating to be minus one’s nether 
garments as minus the tailor’s bills. 


The native tailor is always an optimist — he is always ready to make 
the finest suit of clothes at the lowest possible price, in the shortest time. 
That his performances do not always tally with his promises never 
seems to occur to the blandly smiling gentleman. Even when you abuse 
him for giving you a 40-incU waist, when it should be 30, he doesn’t try 
to excuse himself by putting the blame on the clerk or the gentleman who 
carves up the cloth. No, he merely says, “All right, Sahib, make it 
change,” meaning that he will efieetthe necessary alterations. 

You send your boy round in two days’ time and he comes back 
with tbe article untouched. You take it back, with strong epithets. The 
same thing happens and at about the sixth visit the tailor gets genuinely 
concerned that the waist line still remains ten inches too big. He makes 
a supreme effort, and removes fifteen inches of cloth, so that you 
cannot possibly make the top buttons meet. The trousers go to swell 
jour boy’s wartlrobe and fit him nicely. Can there have been a deep- 
laid plot between him and the tailor ? Perish the thought ! 




YOUR BOY. 


^ “ BOY IS mdispensaTble to you m India Although called a 
boy his age may be aii3rthiiig from ten years up to a 
hundred 


He IS your devoted sen'ant who brings you youi chota hazn in the 
nioming (generally omitting the tea m the tea-pot, but seldom forgetting 
the pani), and while 3011 arc a^ay at office he looks after 30111 interests 
by squattmg on the pavement in another street, smolong hiddees He 
gets 3our clothes ready for you in the evenmg, supplying a striped slurt 
to go with a dinner-jacket together with a pair of flannel trousers, while 
he tal^es great cate to put your studs back to front m 3 our shirt and 
leaves ornamental black marks m so douig 

Ho waits upon you at table, standing at the bad*, of 3 our chan, and 
breathing down 30111 neck. He can go to sleep comfortably in the 
position and no'ver needs to be told more than half a dozen times to 
remove 30ur plate Sometimes bngbt ideas strike him, and he will add is 
ri'^pberry cream soda to your chota peg while }ou are otherwise engaged 

He comes to you with glowing references, from Colonels, Bishops and 
Commissioncra m different parts of India, all wntten on similar paper 
in the same hand He is generally a financier, and you regard with 
amused equanimit3 the almost childish dcligbt he takes in making out 
httlc bills for soap, buttons, and boot polish. 

His occupations during the few brief moments he allows himself of 
leisu’-c are spent in intellectual talk vjth kiadied souls, when hewiIJ 
enlarge on the magnificence of his pagar and the god-like ^ irtues of 
bifii master. 
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BROWN BABIES. 

^ T eveiy turn m India one comes acxo^ the little nalicd liiddy, with shming iorehcad. 
Jll and distended stomach, who smilingly requests a gratuity The fact that his costume 
consists merely of a piece of string and an anklet worries him not at all, and he Will trot 
along at one’s side in the most crowded and fashionable thoroughfares, completely 
unabashed, repeating his monotonous request for baksheesh 

In the mofussil he soon sets up in business, and the tmiest toddler will waddle up 
and offer the visitor a match box containing a gaudy green ‘ beetlee” for the modest 
Bum of four pies 

Of course, I know I have an unnatural and perverted taste {I say it now to savo 
Mcmsahibs the trouble of tellmg me eo later on) but somehow, httle brown babies make 
a much stiouger appeal to me than little white ones A white baby is umatcreating, 
and generally suffers from a liver If not, why is it always so peevish? A brown baby, on 
the other hand, is invanably cheerful and contented I defy you to show mo one white 
baby that wouldn’t raise Cam if it were earned ui the way a cooho woman carries ler 
baby There arc no “prams” or go carts, or whatever the things arc called for the brown 
kiddy When it is taken for a walk it is given a rather precarious position on its mother’s 
hip 

Then look how simple are its wants No nursery, and toys, and picture books for 
the dusky kid , bless you, it scorns them We will assume mother holds an honourable 
position m the budding trade, and has to support a whole tnbe of relations, in addition 
to keeping papa m biddees When she goes to work sbe takes the bttle one with hcr> 
dumps It on the foot path, and reminds it to ask for baksheesh when a Sahib passes 
Mother thereafter is busy for the day, carrying bncks about and doing a labourer’s 
work generally, but the tempoiaiily abandoned infant doesn’t mind , it doesn’t howl and 
It doesn’t get lost 

It sets about to Lave a rollicking game wth a few lumps of coal and «ome nice 
sticky mud. and when it gets tired of doing a httle building on its own account, it 
makes a hearty meal o2 its toys ’ 

Ihe Wn taby, m kcl. in tl» twluucal ho-Mga of the nursery, w - as u„„d „ 
gold,’ and very much commoner ** 
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THE MATUTINAL BARBER. 

t 'P'R energetic man shaves bitnself l the lazy man lets the barber do 
the needful. If he is encouraged to speak, the Indian barber can 
be jnst as loquacious as his English prototype, but, generally speaking, 
he arrives vhile you are asleep, noiselessly strops your razor and lathers 
jour face, and having removed the hirsute growth, departs as silently 
as he came. 

Later on, your boy arrives with the chota hazri, and you awake 
with a feeling of lehef that the operation has been performed and that 
j our face is smooth and presentable If you happen to awake while 
the hajam is engaged in Hjing on the soap, the piocess is quite 
soothing, providing jou banish from your mind the idea that a damp 
frog is perambuhting over your physiognomj 

The barber is a qinmt little chap, with a huge red turban, and a 
white coat, while to the imimtiated the species appears to bo suffering 
from hip disease A close evammation of the largo protuberance Msiblo 
m that spot, however, shows that.it is the wallet containing his tools, 
worn under Ins coat, that causes the unnatural swclbng 

The barber learns many secrets while be is caressmg his patient’s 
face with the brush The sahib murmurs manj things m Ins half- 
waking, half dreaming moments ©(which he repents when he awakens 
to full consciousnc'ss, and see*’ the dusky ^^sage of the barber bending 
over him 

The barber is alw-ijs ready (o mas'-age you if jou so desire He 
spreads ointment on Ins hrge brown palms and attacks your face with 
the energy of a pugiksl He wrestles with tho^c lines on your brow, 
fights Stuhhoml} vith your nose, and Imimg almost gouged out your 
ejes, hocmcigcs the victor of the contest hy suddonlj tmsting your head 
to the right or left By gn mg it a terrifio pull ho dislocates your whole 
spinal colunm lie lihes to hear the “chek” of the bones Hat mg 
satisfied hmi=eU that your neck is not rc-illy hrol cu, he departs before 
JOU Ime time to rctoier, and before you can exact ^eDgcance. 
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GCLF IN THE EAST. 

6 0LF 13 very popular amorgst Europeans in India, and tliia i3 rather curious 
tecanse they one and all hate ualking Ask them to go for a stroll before 
breakfast, and they -will look at you pityingly, but if you suggest a round of golf, 
they will i\alk miles ivithour a murmur 

There is little difference m the game as played m India and that indulged m at 
Home, but there are a few points of variance For mstance, the golfer does not have 
on his conscience the thought that he is corrupting the caddy’s morals when he gives 
vent to his feehngs on toppmg his drive The caddy, or, as he is called here, the 
chokia has such a limited knowledge of English that the sahib’s expletives are double 
Duicb to him In the tare cases where the chokra does know English he is generally 
Buch a case hardened joung sinner that there still need be no fear of corruption, 
for he can easily outstrip the sahib when it comes to a matter of forceful language 

The hot sun renders the gorgeous red coats and "heather mixtures” eo popular 
with the golSng kmut at Home, unendurable in India, and shuts, open at the throat, 
and * sbotts,” constitute the regulation altiic It is because tbis dress is so comfottablo 
that some people want to change it 

^VheTe thero is n deficiency of natural bunkers, low convas screens axe erected, but it 
should be explained that it is not con«idcrcd etiquette to trickle your ball underneath 
them if bunkered, when your opponent is not lookjng 

The keenness of the golfer is amaaog He will go to bed at 3 a m , after a bridge 
party, and use with the lark — or bulbul, or whatever the Eastern equivalent is — and be 
quite on top of his form He doesn’t get tired until afterwords, but then bo is m the 
ofEcc, so It docs not matter 'MoniiDg after mornias you will see him (if you are up early 
enough) tramping round the palm girt maidans smiting away at the bttle white boll for 
dear life, sometimes ruefully surveying o decapitated dnver, or impoteatly sbaUng b»» 
fist at a crow that bos swooped down and retired with his new “Colonel” to the fastnc&ses 
of a neighbouring banyan tree Crowa have a special liking for golf balls, and it is no 
uncommon occurrence for them to pounce on them and fly away with them 

As a rule there is "something on” the game, gcnctallj a golf ball, or a breakfast, 
and you can always tcU the lo«cr by the noi«o ho makes when an unscrupulous opponent 
makes bun egn for dnnks, in cddiUon. 

It was in India that a hoary golfing joke originated A player had sliced out 
a nice divot, and remembering the club rules his opponent reminded hirfi that he was 
required to "rtphcc the turf ” 

It was in the hot weather, beIo.-e the monsoon, and ganng quizzically at the sunbaked 
ts»aj- n-tb, lb" other repb-a "lleptee the tori I Eetttrl tbo pUce. roo mran ” 




THE GHARRI. 


C HE lamsbacMe affair on v^lieela in Trbicb you nde m state m Bombay is called a gharri 
but this IS letting it off lightly, as it really deserves to be called much worse names 
than that Curiously enough, the European calls it by the Hindustani word, while the 
native servant prefers to use the English term, and is quite proud of his Imguistic efforts 
when he hails a “Tict on ah 1 ’* 

The Bombay ghani is not really the oldest thing in the Presidency, but it must be 
somewbere near it judging from its dilapidated upholstenngs and ancient pattern It 
13 hard to retam one’s digmty when eeated m a thing at which a respectable dustbm 
would turn up ita nose, hut wbat is one to do ? The chmate makes walking an infliction, 
and we are not all of us suilicieQtly m debt to be able to indulge in a motor car 
The only alternative is a tram nde Help I 

The gham wallah abounds m Bombay, for he is the ]ehu of the East He is the 
cultured gentleman who ornaments the box of the spic and span vehicles that ply for 
hue m the streets, and you may know him by his khaki overall and red fez He greets 
you with a cnnging smile when you et^ into his gham, and parts from you with a 
scowl He invaiiahly fleeces the inezpenenced European who first lands m India li 
he IS paid eight annas for a four annas fare he knows hia passenger is green, and 
demands a rupee accordingly The balance of things comes later, when the new*comer 
has gamed a little knowledge Four annas take him quite considerable distances then 1 

It 13 rumoured that a hardened European died from shock because a gham wallah said 
‘ galaam’ ' when ho received the legitimate fate 

Beyond a broken winded knock kneed pony la his dotage, and an ancient victoria, 
the gham wallah needs httle The essentials are that he shall not know the rules of the 
toad, that he shall never he able to drive or know the way to any a^otuLtha towu., and. 
that he ahallbe able to goto sleep on the box while his pony indulges in a ehambling 
trot-cum walk 

The gham wallah loves the British Tommy dearly, and that js why he invariahly 
whips up and disappears from sight whenever he sees a khaki uniform in the offing 

Bometimes the young sahib becomes hjs own gham wallah, and takes the rems himself 
as we see in tl e sketch But this is only on special occasions, when he is going to a buna 
kkaua, or is attending a reception to one ol ha colleagues who is going Home by tbe next 
mail steamer The real gham wallah on such occasions gats a little spnating exerase 
which 13 good for his constitution 
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THE SHIKARI. 


C HE Sliikaii 13 tho liimtfii ol tlie East , at least, that is what he calls lumseU, but the 
natiie cultivators through whose crops he stalks call him Bomething much stronger 
Sometimes he sets out to hag tiger, and returns with a field mouse and a beater, but 
occasionally he has luck, and comra across quite desirable quarry when be least expects 
to do so (as we see in the picture) The more enthusiastic Shikari will sit up all night 
in a tree on the look out for a leopard which two weeks previously was reputed to have 
made a meal ofi a wandenng call Usually the hunter misses the leopard and catches 
a cold 


Shikaris are only human, and occasionally they make mistakes Sometimes, hke 
Tartarin of Tatascon, they shoot donkeys in mistake for lions (or even black buck*— but 
that IS another story wbfie one ardent sportsman we know of even went the length 
of stalking an mofiensive domestic buffalo, and shooting it through the hind quarters, 
believmg it to be a rare type of bison 

Some people become famous as big game hunters without really deservmg it As , 
for instance, the young man who unsuccessfully tried his luck shooting in India, and later 
went to Kew Zealand Happening on a frozen meat store, he directed that a carcase 
should he sent to bis parents in England, knowing the scarcity of prune mutton there 
“Ah," observed the family, on opening the package, “Adolphus has shot a hon, but he 
has forgotten to send the ekm” So they bought one for him, and had it stuffed, ond 
now Adolphus is regarded as belot^ing to the first flight of big game hunters 

Once a man was playing with a new gun, and be accidentally shot a bullock So he 
eaid, “Blow”, and felt m his pocket for some compensation money But the bullock was 
trespassing on Goiernmcnt land, and the native owner was afraid to claim it, feanng 
he would be punished for the act of trespass So he sat him down and wept 

Then the CoUcctoi sahib came aloi^, and asked, “Do you weep for your bullock 
that is killed ?” 


“No, no, huzoor,” rephed the fnghtened mao, “the bullock is not mine ” 

* Then why do you weep 1 ' said the big naan 

■'Oh, burra-sabb, I \reep becauw, became a poor bullock that m not mine has been 

killed,'* eaid the native 


Ana BO, since none claimed the bullock, It teas g, Ten to the man tvbo shot it and bo 

wus able to give the biggest diooer in the atotion tbot year And the native was beaten 
ierwMpnswitbonteame, Trbieb aU go® to ebon that the iigbteens eball alivays be 
rewarded, and the wicked punuhed, ^ 
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AN EVERYDAY TRAGEDY. 


« C AXAAM.Uoster,” said Tliomas, peering into my room. ^ I call my 
V boy Tbomae becauce it bas a homely sound and re^nos me oi 
England. He is immensely pleased with it, and personally I think m a 
great improvement on his real name, which I ^ con never remember. 
‘‘"Well,” 1 said to Thomas, ‘‘show the gentleman in. I did not catch his 
name, but I daresay that does not matter much.” 

A silent individual sidled in the room smiling bashfully. His suit 
could not have been very expensive, neither was it of Bond Street cut. 
In fact, it only consisted of a cloth and a small shirt. He earned a niyste- 
rious bundle on his head. Thomas undid the bundle, while the visitor 
closed his eyes, and squatting on his haimches seemed to go to sleep. 

My boy pulled forth a light, coffee-coloured rag and held it up for 
my inspecuon. IMy hopes of a Christmas-box were immediately dashed 
to the ground. 

I eyed the rag disinterestedly and made no remark. Thomas mean- 
while proceeded to dissect the interior of the strange parcel. He pulled 
forth more and more rags, some large, some small, aU having a brownish 
complexion, and all picturesquely fiayed. 

1 had been in India just a week, be it known, and I realised that of 
Indian ways and customs I knew nothing. This may have been some sort 
of rehgious ceremony that Thomas and the silent visitor were perform- 
ing for my benefit. There was an expectant look on my boy’s face, 
however, when he had fished the odds and ends out of the parcel and 
he seemed to be waiting for me to say something. I was evidently 
expected to make a speech expressing my thanks for their kind and 
thoughtful attentions. I did so, and the silent visitor rose to his feet, 
salaamed, and faded out of the door. 

Thomas picked up thejrayed and tattered rags, and much to my 
astonishment, commenced to place them — according to some sort of system 
of ids own — in my chest-of-drawers. I pride myseU upon the quality and 
appearance of my linen, and therefore I did not fancy my stock being 
contaminated with .the stained rags that had figured in the little 
function. 


“Thomas,” I appealed, “what on earth are you doing ?” 

™ expressionless countenance, and observed 

‘Dbobl, master!” ■ ooeivea 

Then a terrible truth dawned upon me. I sprang from the bed and 
rushed to thefrayed and tom rags. I swayed dizzily as I grasped the 

S^lToffattoLhair. =nddropped, panting 

My washing had come home 1 
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THE DHOBI. 

C UE dhobi is tho human scarifier of wearing apparel, and he is in 
league with the tailor. He does your washing, hut he “does it so 
conscientiously that you never recognise it on its return. One treatment 
at the hands of the dhohi and your silk suits are admirably suited for 
dusters. 

The dhohi takes a pride in his work, and it is his boast that he can, 
in one washing, entirely delete the most “indelible” coloured stripes from 
a fancy shirt, and put a hacksaw edge to the most stubborn of stiff 
linen collars. 

He puts the clothes in a thick mixture of water and germs, and then 
beats them on stones till they arc reduced to a pulp. He has a special 
stone with which he breaks all the buttons. 

If there is an ink-stain on your trousew which defies his treatment, 
he will \ise lus knife and cut out the offending spot. 

If he is late in returning your best things it is because he has 
honoured them mth his approval, and either wears them for a day or two 
himself, or loans them for small considerations to friends in need. 

He is easy-going lumself and cannot understand why you should put 
yourself out when he produces only two pairs of socks out of the half 
dozen that he received. He is a bit of a conjuror in his way and can 
transform a neat pair of white flannel trousers into drab felt in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

He oTitlently floutishea in Shakespeare’s time, for the Bard of Avon 
(copyriEht phrase) wrote of him, “Dhobi or not dhobi—." 
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THE MONSOON. 


I N tliB woids of Mt. Mantalin!. Bombay during Iho monsoon is “demnea moist anS 
unpleasant ” 

CChe walla assume bilious spots and patches, and the plaster flakes oS in your early 
morning tea Clothes which you thooght good for another season produce nch crops 
of green mould, and it 13 no uncommon thing to find grass sprouting in boots which have 
been put away for a ^eok or ao 

"When your boy uses the aigrce he generally manages to burn nice large holes m the 
scat of your nether garments, which is reprehensible conduct, since draughts at tbs 
time of year are tbngato be shunned It is touching to see the numbers of coctroaches 
that take up their winter quarters lo the warm folds of your dress clothes Common 
humanity forbids you to say them nay, since only a man uith u heart of flint could turn 
them out to spend the night on a cold stone floor 

Hho monsoon controUci u quite a humorist in hts damp nay, ond delights in playing 
oQ practical jokes Suppose, for instance, that you go to bed, leaving the window open a 
tride, because the night looks so fine Then the moasoon joker will chuckle with glee aud 
send down sheets of water, which deluge youc room, and set the furnituie afloat. You 
always sleep more soundly than usual on such occasions, aud generally uaLe up to find the 
bed afloat, and your boy swimming to you with the chota hazri tray on his head 


Cricket aud football and other forms of mud sports are indulged in durmg the rainy 
season, but the most popular pastimes are ‘ What’s YouiS?” and “Have another ” 

Iha ^lam^ nkuasnnwa. Vja. prophets Ihey 

come along m shoaU m May, and fill columns of the papers with their epica. Editors like 
tljm, becraotbeir cflmioM fill op tpace, thus savmg wear and tear lotto office 
Bcissore and paste. He Arct joter ol the Prophets lives at Simla, aad tells us what the 
weather W.S the dj heloro yesterday, fa which we are deeply grateful, siuee we mmht 
have forgotten His biggest johe is his monsoon forecast, which tells us that there mav 

be a heavy menseen or ft there maZ 

an average one, eo that whatever happens he can always say, “I told yon so ” ^ 
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A CHUMMERY BURRA-KHANA. 

7J\ CHUM5IERY buna Liana, so well tnown id Bombay, i9 a gathering o! a dozen or 
,7 u more sedate young men to commemoxateaome auspicious occasion, such as the depar 
ture on leave, of one of their "clique” Occasionally the function is held to mar aome 
especially sad and painful happenmg, even so lamentable a misfortune astheunpeo mg 
marriage of a member of the Chummeiy 

Pure and wholesome lemonade or Uiali sodas are not much in favour on such occasions, 
but chcta pegs ate dispensed liberally during the courses at dinner, and conversation flows 
easily, though hardly on such subjects as Art, Drama and Literature Here is a specimen 

By Jove, you are a lucky bhghter! Fancy being able to roll into the Pavm three 

weeks’ time No more sweating in the sticky East for eight months I Lord, an’ I’ve got 
another two years rigorous to do Come out in January, 1911 ” 

Then the youngster, who has been out just sir months, breaks in musingly with 
' Fancy being able to ewill a jolly old bitter again > 'Wonder if London has changed 
much I’ Don’t believe I ebould be able to find my way about up West now *' 

* Shut up,” says the Pour Fear Man, ‘Tou’re only a chokra As if they allowed you 
(Sit in Piccadilly or Regent street without your nurse Botten shot”— duclang his head 
neatly, and allowing a plantain to sad harmlessly by, to fetch up with a thwack on the 
bcaide^ butler’s white cummerbund 

' Aha,” says the man who has booked his passage ‘ I shall think of you beggars squab* 
bhng and grousing during the monsoou when I get to Paris Think of the music halls and 
the cafes, and the boulevards, end the girls ' And just imagine me crossing the choppy old 
Channel and spotting Dover’s white cliffs again, and then rolling into dear smoky old 
London, with all tlio roar, and noise and buslle, with whole companies of one’s peopln 
waiting to greet one at Chatmg Cross Station I” 

Then up rises the company as ona mao, and literally sits upon the speaker "You 
are getting sentimen'al” prououives the Baa« man severely ‘Butler, don’t let him 
aTallT^tr” mast bo sternly suppressed 


Ihc M3cmbl»a company then amga • tor he n a joUy good tejow" half , 

w,th more power tin, altll to the rnpturoa, ddyht of the nerghheni v,ho h«e 
\amly endcavouruig tog-t to sleep for the past hour ^ 

The gooc'j (Irpcrjc the bnrra kbana w over 
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HOUSEMAIDS. 


C HE liamal is a kind of maid-of-all-work ; afc least, lie would be if he 
was not of the male persuasion. He is the meek gentleman who 
is never seen in anything but a little black pill-bos hat, a more or less 
^hite coat, and a dhoti. You can hear him early in the morning 
flicking the dust off the dimng-room furniture with on ancient duster. 
That it may settle again in the same spot does not trouble him. 

His work is more superficial than thorough, and he much prefers 
to secrete the overnight sweepings of the floor under the table or the 
side-board to going to the trouble of collecting the refuse in a dust-pan, 
but if his master’s eye is upon him he may collect the dust into the 
pan and with the air of an injured martyr he will carry it from the 
room. Were one to follow, however, it would be to see him deftly flick 
the contents of the dust-pan over the verandah on to the washing that 
is ornamenting the compound below. 

His aim in life is to do everything in the wrong way. He leaves 
the knives in boiling water .to discolour the handles, and grinds away 
at the hack of the blade until the back is sharper than the edge, and 
this accomplished, he sets about ^ving the blade that delicate wasp, 
waist that is so pleasing when one tries to dissect to^gh meat. 

He is at the beck and call of everyone in the house, and the “boys” 
make him do all their hard work. If a box or a bicycle has to be 
moved, or the sahib wants a gharri, the boy takes the order and 
passes it on in a dictatorial manner to the hamal. 

' The parlo\ir.maid and the maid-of-all-work in India is hardly so 
pert and neat as his counterpart at Home 1 
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THE SHOE-MAKER, 

I N any stady by street you may ecc tbe sboc-maker at wort His etoct-in trade 
consists of a bundle of odds and ends of leather, bslf-a dozen -n-eU-wom and primitive 
tools, and a needle and thread Armed mitb these implements he can achieve astounding 
results Like all the lover clan's natives he dislikes tnachmery, and prefers to work vith 
instruments that were probably considered by Europeans to bo antiquated at the time 
when Shah Jdian built tbe Ta] 

The shoe maker, or moochi, has a sliding scale of charges The sahib who loans him 
a pair of "West End ^ocs as a model, naturally has to pay the most, while the native 
policeman pays the least , in fact, he does not pay at all It is nseful to have a fnend m 
the pohcc court sometimes 

The great failing of the native shoe maker so fat as tbe European is concerned is the 
fact that he can never make the shoes fit round the ankles He will come to yonr 
bungalow, and take the measurements of your pedal extremity by placing it on a piece 
of paper and tracing round it with a pencil He will assure you that there never was such 
a hoot maker as he, and that your previous unfortunate experiences were due to the fact 
that you neglected to employ him You lend him a pair of mcely fitting shoes to copy, 
and after a few days he returns with the product of his labour Superficially bo has 
copied tbe model perfectly. The little holes and omamentationB are punched and copied 
to amcety , the soles are beautifully glazed, the laces are irreproachable, and be has copied 
the pattern faithfully in every detail, even down to the faulty piece of leather at the 
instep But when you try on tbe shoes, you find that they yawn miserably at the ankle 
He cannot fit you round there It is bis Pons Asinomm, and he can never get over it 

Themoocbi is more inteieitmgwhen you watch him at work on tbe footpath He 
squats down on tbe ground witbbis poor little stewk m trade spread picturesquely around 
bun, and works away industnoudy, oblivious of the passing traffic or the pedestnans who 
brush past him Beholds tbe shoe between his feet, which maj^e an adnarable natural 
vice for him. He works on the principle of "Shoes mended while you wait ” The 
customer removes his foot gear, squats down alongside, and puffs biddees whde the 
shoe-maker sews and hammers, and rapidly bnnga order where previously were gapm<^ 
boles and untidy rents No shoe is too old or too fat gone for him to mend and 

frequently the original shoe disappears entirely, to be replaced by patches and mendings 

60 that an economic household can make one pair of shoes last for several generations. ' 

The Itinerant shoe-maker is a good fellow and a hard woiUr. and though he gets a 

Bcanty return for^ labour, he has the satisfaction of knowing that so long as he can 
natch ft dine there will nln-iTra r , ® 


THE SHOE-^^KER. 



THE NATIVE POLICEMAN. 

44 ll" you want to know the time, ask a policeman,” maybe very sound advice in 
E London, but in India the remark loses its point. 

Suppose, for instance, you are in Bombay, and you wish to know the whcrabouts 
of a certain buildmg You approach one of those picturesque gentlemen inbluetumcs 
and bloomers who ornament the street corners 

You summon up yout best “Hindustam taught in a month” vernacular, and enquire 
“The Taj Mahal Hotel where is’ ’ (This is a literal translation) 

He of the hairy brown sbins and guileless countenance gazes atobdly through yon into 
the brick wall opposite, and makes a noise m his throat 

Yout question 13 repeated This time he looks at you, hastily shifts his gaze, as 
it the sight were anything but p’easant, and scratches his shaven pate He gives a more 
rakish tilt to his yellow cap, which m shape resembles a large penny bun, and gnppmg 
hi3 umbrella as if it were a rifle at the “carry,” he saunters o5 to natch a panah fight 
Feeling somewhat piqued, you follow, and put your query with more insistence 
Having driven huu into a corner, he replies in a bashful and not very chatty way that 
he has not the least idea So you fasten on Uie first rhokra who comes along, who points 
out a huge biulding, against the main gate of which the policeman had originally been 
standing 

Therefore, to asL a native pobceman the time would merely be a waste of breath 
since he cannot even tell you where the Taj is when he is leaning against it 

The native pobceman has very few attnbutes in common with his English counter 
part Ho can hardly be described as an artist in regulating trafiio If he secs two 
motor cars approaching each other he will signal both to proceed, so that if they follow- 
ed ha directions a mce little head to head collision would result May bo, however, he 
13 bored, and wishes to create a little innocent diversion 

One of the qualifications, apparently, to becoming a native poheeman, is to possess; 
abnormally thm shanlm and large feet (the latter being lus one point of resemblance tc 
the Engbsh "copper' ) 

Kotkng tipsels the poUi»-w«Uili more thm to liavo his nip istuibcd, and, mdeed it 
need. . pretty l.rgo cortliquoke to do it Eveu a bromiy Polbon monoy leader, apply 
i»g a UltU gentle perjuasion to o delanlUng debtor, (os no are ebom on the oppoaiK 
r.„e),(a* to rob the "copper ' ol ka weB earned teat It la a moot point amon-st tlioas 
irb, make a . tndyol each thregsirbetbef the copper" really is nnaaare of the crime: 
commit^ bebind Ins back, ornhetlier hisbnmpoi caution « over-developed IVe cat 
a token bead day and a vbol. body toaneieil.ng time and 

6t«l^e“°eror'‘’‘° In 'bast” probably., "II yoa can't bo 
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THE NATIVE BAZAAR. 

I F the visitor could but lose the use ot his olfactory nerves for a time he would find a 
visit to the native quarter and the bazaars highly interesting Tbs houses for the 
most part are high and jumbled close together, while the roads have no pavements for 
the obvious reason that there would be no room left for a road if they had They are 
thronged with a miscellaneous collection of be turbaned inhabitants, who group them- 
selves'’ picturesquely in the narrowest thoroughfares and bargam or gossip m shrill voices, 
bedaub^ the streets, walk, and occMionally the passers by, with streams of crimson 
liquid from their pan supan 

There are plenty ol garish colours to oflend the eye, just as there are innumerable 
and vaned odours to do ditto to the nose There is one peculiarly obnoxious aroma, 
which emanates, I beheve, from burning gbee, and is so thick that it seems to adhere to 
the back of the throat and takes hours to get iid of Plenty of other odours from the 
drams, vegetable refuse, and what not, assail the luckless visitor at every step, sometimes 
cunnmgly commmgled with the sickly reek of patchouli and cocoanut oil, as some native 
“nut ’ swaggers past, clad in a quiet holiday costume His idea of quietness is a vivid 
green waistcoat, lambow coat, and pmk turban 

■Bombay has been labelled "the cilyola thousand smells’ and the visitor endorses 
this description, though the old resident becomes hardened 

The shops are like caverns scooped out of some solid piece, with collections of goods 
thrown luggledy pig^^'^'^y them Here is a medley of cheap German toys and tin 
goods , tliere a profusion of coloured muslms and inferior silks, wlule opposite is a gram 
tnctchant’e emponam, filled up with mounds of rice, dhall, beans, and dried peas In each 
shop the proprietor sits cross legged enthroned on a pile of his goods, while little native 
children, innocent of clothing, with stomachs blown out i^ith tico, and unlsempt heads of 
black hair, play bide and seek in the dun and musty interiors of the shops Hens 
strut about the street, or hop up on to the piles of food, and feed, unchecked , black and 
white goats, wearing an air of proprietorship, nose about amongst the goods, and hump 
backed cows meander, apparently imtcnded, along tbe congested streets, wherever their 
fancy directs them Crowds of llindas or Jlahomcdans squat in groups m the shadow of 
the bazaars It is all very picturesque and "oncatal," and— whew ! hero comes that 
aroma agaml 


A drive through the native quarter at night, especially in the hot weather, makes the 
vuilor ehuddet, since ho imagm»a be is driving through a city of the dead Ihc metallic 

light of the lull moon throws jet-black shadows end strctch-d out in its cold radiance 
are scorM upon sroTes ol moUenlcss figures, wrapped from head to foot in funeral lest- 
ment They Utter the toad v-hemer the e>e can penetrate, and are m imminent mk 
olde»ptat.onlrom anojcM,oMlp^j„i3 reludc A leaa, ^erInm mfeatrf par.aS dt," 
tlinb .cima tie road, Md one ol the “conuea” ku bolt opr, git, nUncea sleepW around 

“ 

can >*”-“5 seeu tint dauuedee, win 



THE NATIVE BAZAAR. 
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THE MILKMAID. 

C HE pastoral idea of a rosy-clicclcd buxom lass in dainty muslm, 
carrying a frothing pail of creamy milk, is hardly apphcable to tne 
East. The milkmaid of India is not renowned for her beauty, or her sense 
of humour, and she lacks that power of re^-artee which the “pretty maid 
of the nursery rhyme apparently possessed. 

If, topee in hand, you salaamed and observed to her “Tiim kidder 
jatamera khuhsurat chokri?’** she would probably reply with no httle 
acerbity : “Tumku kea kar ne ka hai ?”t 

On the other hand, suppMing she had told you, like her pert 
English counterpjnt, that she was going a- milking, and that her face 
was her fortune, you would hardly need to look twice to realise that it 
her financial status depended on her good looks she would be doomed 
to continual poverty. 

The milkmaid generally travels with her brass pots of milk balanced 
on her head, and is accompanied by a lumbering slate-grey bufialo-cow, 
which is chiefly remarkable for its extreme ugliness, and its total 
lack of hirsute growth. The reason why the lady takes the milk-pioduccr 
about with her is obvious. When she anives at the bungalow which 
obtains its daily supplies from her, she drives the cow up the gardempath 
to the servants’ quarters. Then she tak^ down a brass pot from her 
head, removes the handful of not over-clean straw which she has stuffed 
in the mouth to prevent the liquid spilling, and poura out the amount 
of milk required. The liquid m question is a languid bluish white, and 
could never he accused of harbouring the constituents of cream in its 
watery bosom. 

The butler may eye themilk with suspicion, but there is the cow 
before his very eyes, and so there is nothmg to be said. Nevertheless, 
rt. ift wsmtiying lot VciVjSst, Wjwqbo H the rrdlik is tootbm be bas to 

go short himself. He deducts what he needs for his own consumption, 
and fills up the jug from the tap. 

There is one rather nice trait in the character of the Indian milkmaid. 
She has a great and abiding love for the bl^tiewallah. It is, however, 
purely a platonic love, and is not unconnected with business. There is, of 
course, a milkmaid’s song and dance and the burden of the refrain is 

Every little drop, 

\ Added to what you’ve got. 

Mates jtwt a little drop more ! 


• Where are yon gobg to, my pretty maid * 

t U hal’a that got to do with yon t 
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THE COCKROACH. 

C HE cockroach must find the world a very hard place He is always holdmg out the 
glad hand of friendship to all and sundry, and yet he is always repulsed. Direcuy 
he comes from under the side board with the object of having a friendly chat with you, he ' 
18 “shoo d” out of the room, or meets a horrid death under the grmdmg heel of man 
Even the dictionary speaks shghtin^y of him, describing him as “the commn black 
beetle ” That is why the cockroach always wears a reproachful, resigned air Hm ufe is 
a tragedy , he la one of the poor inhabitants of this earth who is bound to be misunderstood. 

Despite the load of sorrow which he has to beat it must be confessed that the cock* 
roach thrives well on it In fact, he simply swarms on it He is to be found ei^rywhere 
in Bombay He is like a newspaper reporter , always nosmg around where he w not 
wanted. 

He IS on it hke a hud if there is any food gomg I remember once takmg two 
chaimmg young ladies to Elephanta m a steam launch, and evcrythmg went well until we 
unpacked the eatables anil commenced feeding The first mtimation I had of what was 
impending was the sight of a cockroach emergmg from themtenorofa chicken Just 
then one of the ladies uttered an ear pietcmg shnek, and droppmg her plate on the butler s 
toes, she lifted her dainty feet m the au, much to my embarrassment She shook a 
lematkably neat pau of glace-lad shoes and lavender silk stockings wildly in the air, and 
the cause o! the trouble fell on the deck with a thud 

The other young lady was seized with eimilat spasms, and neatly went into hysterics 
I felt mohned to laugh, and was about to cheer up the maidens m my usual breezy style, 
when 1 felt sometbuig cold and clammy investigating my spinal cord, while something 
else made a rapid ascent up my trouser leg I said something for which I have not been 
forgiven even now, and 1 could hardly raise a smile when, in my efforts to dislodge the 
mtrudeis, 1 cannoned into a belaying pm or a marbng spike, or some other piece of 
nautical fuimture The collision took place in the small of my back, and the explorer 
suddenly grew still, and I had a curious sensation when I realised that the blow had 
sg^uas — , er, had killed him 

The young ladies sat on their seats a la Hindu coohe, afraid to put their shapely feet 
to the ground, uttcrmg httle squeaks of terror now and then ^1 the cockroaches m 
Christendom seemed to have come uninvited to our picmc and it was fortunate we had 
brought plenty of food It was quite a sight to see the multitude of them pushing, snarl 
mg, and fighting over the tiffin basket The Berang had seen how the land lay, and 
turning the vessel round, had raced home for Ufe TrVe reached Ballard Pier m the tuck 
of time, just as the army of starving beetles devoured the last loaf and the last pound of 
ham Had the food given out, I tremble to think what would have happened The 
ravenous heasts would have set upon us, I am positive 

Although I had previously been most friendly with the two fasematmg young ladies, 
they refused to know mo any more, and always gave me the cold storage stare whenever 
I saw them again 


But perhaps my most amusing experience with the playfnl cockroach was an mcident 
that^ppeneddurmg one breakfast time recently I took a gulp of coffee , it was good 
I t<»k another, and threw my head back to have a really good go at it, when a long thin 
spidery tbng tickle^ myhp I looked closer, mid found the corpse of a large and well- 
developed cockroach lepoamg m the grounds Imagine my feelings , I can hardly stop 
laughing now, when I think of it Ugh ! * is 

“a^paivious too tmtlo make 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE NAUTCH. 

I p you go to a uautch xvitt the idea ol being pleasantly shoched you ^nll be disappointed, 

I was 1 The adjective "naughty” la frenuently u«ed vnth "nauteb" but even an 
Amencan mission lady would find nothing at which to raise her eyebrows 

They really ought to send out a Boyal Commisaon to investigate matters of tbs sort, 
and ascertain why Indian institutions are bo libelled As, for instance, why the n^teb is 

considered naughty, or why bll etationa have the reputation of being “fast Probably 

if you go to the latter you will find them dull, and then hch yourself for having come 
One of the first nautchea I saw was at the wedding festivities of a Maharajah’s son, 
and a neighbouring potentate’s nautch girls gave the performance They were plump htUe 
things with fa-’cmating Bmilea, and had I not feared the Maharajah’s wrath I might ^ve 
been tempted to mahe love to them The girls had their black ham parted in the middle 
and drawn bach tightly over the cars Gold ornaments hung from their ears, and 
cTCBcent shaped pieces of jewellery pierced their noses Them heavy gold bracelets and 
anklets clashed musically as they danced 

Not being much of an expert m ladies’ wearmg apparel I cannot give the technical 
names of their garments I know, however, that they wore baggy trousers, gauzy kind of 
skirtB and little shimmermg chemise things There were Bomc more gaury things, all 
ghttermg with segmns and silver thread, and plain broad belts of gold clasped them 
shapely waists 

The music was supplied by a fiddler, a tom tom player, and a gentleman who 
manipulated a kmd of piunitivc bag pipe 

TTe were seated in large marquee, which was Imed with rose coloured silk, and was 
tbekiy carpeted In the front row was a fat, joUy, mihtary man, with a shmy bald head, 
and a fierce wbta moustache His wife, a well preserved eevere matron, sat next to hum 
The show commenced with a few ecrapee on the fiddle, a squeak from the bag pipe 
and a hang or two on the tom tom One of the girls advanced into the centre of the 
circle With lithe ainuoua movements, and commenced her song I ^d the Bombay bat 
bad enough, but do not know a jofc of Tamil, bo that the words, snng in a plaintive 
monotonous key, were all double-Dutch to me 

It was evidently a love song, however, with various little lovers* quarrels introduced 
and the ainger, with her expressive face and alluring smile, certainly knew how to simulate 
loving tendemeBs and passion 

"When she was full of melting sweetness she always gazed with soulful eyes at the 
Major, and had it not been for bs wife, who looked scandalised and indignant, I am 
convinced he would have letumed her gestures 

htde BingCT, in expressing otha emotions invariably faced the Major’s wife 
regarding her under her eye-lashee with amused ecom, ending up by tilting her nose 
Mntemptuously m the air, and turning her back on her Of course, it was all part of 
the song, but 1 leally think the nautch girl had considerable perception and humour 
Indian nmic IS strange to the Western cat, and if you listen to English children 
umtatmg a hand in the nursery you can get aomo idea of it The eingiug is nasal and 
very much of a muchness The song m question was seemingly never ending and had 
V t j ^hen the Master of the Ceremomes put an end to it hy holding up 

hia hand and demanding a dance j r 


Tbs was BomethiDg after the style of a Maud Allan dance— with clothing The 
extending their arms and bending the 
angles to the fore arms Agmn, as m the song, they seemed to be 
^reaing emotions sometimes of love, sometimes of defiance, as they pirouetted and 
swayed to the rapid heating of the tom tom and the scraping m a minor Ley on the fiddle. 
in.« “teresting hut it was for fcom being naughty But then, perhaps people 

like the Major's wile ate responeiblp lor the misleading term “naughty naubh" 



A NAUTCH. 
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THE SWEET MAKER. 

C he Dative sweet-roeat maker can tardly be called the Euller of tto 
East. Erpcneive bon-bons and opera caramels are nnknown to him, 
and yet he does a most extensive trade. He goes in for quantity rather 
than quality, and a few pice will buy mote than enough to satisfy the 
most voracious appetite. 

He makes hia sweets in the open, whicli is possibly a factor in Ha 
favour. "What tbe ingredients are Heaven only knowa. His speciality is 
a species of barley-sugar. Having compounded a horrible-looking mixture, 
he strips himself to the waist, wipes the honest sweat from his brow, and 
sets to work, to worry, and knead, and pummel that lump of sticky 
stu5 until it consents to hang together like dough. If it is unusually recal- 
citrant he will jump up and down on it, and knead it that way. He 
usually performs this operation in the street, to the admiration of the 
chokras. Having worried the mixture into a dough-like consistency, he 
seizes it in both hands, and hurls it against the wall. He is not a very 
good catch, and occasionally it falls into the gutter, hut who is the wiser? 
Then he hangs it on to a nail in tiie wall, and has a rare old game of 
tug-of-war with it. If it has been well kneaded, it clings to the nail like a 
brother, and the confectioner pulls at it until it stretches like elastic. The 
more knocking about it receives, the harder it becomes. 

"When it meets with his approval, he cuts it into thin strips, which he 
twists to give the spiral effect, and then lays aside to harden. The 
ubiquitous fly finds the sweet most nutritious, while even the ownerless 
pariah is not above having a surreptitious lick as he slinks past. 

Our delectable barley -sugar is now ready for the market, and we may 
see the itinerant aweet-meat vendor hawking it about in the town. Ayahs 
buy it to give to their young charges to keep them quiet, but it is proba- 
ble that tbe Memsahibs would have several different kinds of fits if they 
knew. The fact that it acts as a most efficient fly-paper does not affect 
the children’s appetite in the least. 
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SPRING CLEANING. 


m AN was wicked, bo spring cleaning was invented to punisli him. In India we do one 
“spring” cleaning in the autumn/but the effect is the same os m England For two 
night marc weeks wc live in an atmosphere o! paint, bate floors, scrambled meals, dasfc and 
white wash, and at the end ol it all the flat acems a bit mote dilapidated than before. 

Wall paper is unknown in Bombay, because the damp from the monsoon would peel it 
off, so distemper takes its place At the end of each monsoon the distempered wall is so 
saturated ivitb the damp that it is coloured with as many indcfiuite blues and greens as a 
Corot master piece So we get into touch with the landlord, and after much haggling he 
consents to have little painting and spring clcanmg done 

For a fortnight we know what real discomfort is Coolies, of both sexes, take possesion 
of the flat, and chivvy us first from the verandah to the dimng room , then from the duung- 
room to the bed room, then from tba bedroom to the bath room, where wc arc forced to take 
up our abode foe a week Thetc is a music ball sketch to be seen at Home entitled, I think 
“Wal Pmk’s Worlonen,” in which the concluding scene shows us a whirl of broken ladders, 
punctured waterpipcs, crumbling nails, upset pamt pots, and excited workmen The 
author of that sketch must have obtained ^ inspiration from Bombay 

Because the Indian coohe makes a stupendous mess and muddle, and ony amount of 
noise, it does not at all follow that he is doing any work. Suppose, for instance, that he is 
going to distemper our bt.droom walls Ho starts off by upsetting a pot of white wash on 
the bed and then gets a pick and digs a huge hole in the cement floor Nest he chips ns 
much plaster as he can off the comers of the walks, and follows by malang a broacb m the 
wall Itself That done, he tigs up all sorts of acaffolding, swings, and ladders, and at last 
feels thoroughly at home , so mum so, m fact, that at the end of a week we have to temmd 
him that we pay the rent so that we may live in the flat ourselves, and do not reckon on 
providing a permanent home for him and his rdations 


The coolie ISO great hehever lu the manm that umty is strength When he has a 
couple of bnoks to take up to the top floor of a buildmg he will not place them on his head 
and carry them up himself He must perforce rig up a demck, and attach the bricks to 
a rope Then ho collects twenty or thirty pals and they all tail on to the loose end of 
thftuuia atattoff. a.cnu.\im»eluy.,a!.,anii<i^» +Jja 'umU 'rmu 

give a soUtsry “heave,” which lifts the load a couple of inches. The chorus is repeated 
and at the end, up go the bricks another two inches If the building is a hundred feet 
high It takes eeversl da^ to get the load to the top 


If we wish out room to be distempered a neat grey, he will start off by slappm" on a 
bilious green Having discovered that we did not want the walls knocked down or th'e floor 
taken up, ho fills up the cavities with rabble, and gives a lick of paint to the surface, 
satisEed that he has done all that is required of him Then ho gradually removes the 
Kaffoldiug, and ladders, and paint pots and finaUy himself, and our bov tidies uo 
Somehow we are nob quite satisfied The holes in the walls show up so , the paint staiM 
on the floor appear to bo indeUble, two or throe shutters have bean knocked off tLir hinces . 
the fmnituto is scratched and spattered with plaster, whdo the biUous green disteuTper 


Requently we hear of buildings collapsing in Bombay, 
This is unfair, the probabihty is mat Bprmg cleaners have 


and the oontractoia are blamed* 
been at work. 
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RACING. 

€ VEETB0DY racoa in India. Tliat u one of tho reasona why we are 60 poor. Now tho 
booh mate has b«n batKd m Bombay, tho pobUo presnmably ore bound to win on the 
Tote getting baoi all the money invested bar tho ten per cent appropriated by tho Tnrf 
Olnb Tho cnrions part is that nobody atems to win Undeterred by previons unhappy 
eiperiences the Enrop»an blithely toms npat oil the meetings Goodness knows how he 
manages to scamp his work in order to do it, bnt there he is, o fat w-d of notes in his pocket, 
bmocukta over bis shoulder, and a “dead cert” for every race 

It was easier for him when thebooiiea were here, because their prices gave him an 
inkling of the form of the various starters Now the pnbhc is left to its own devices and has 
to make its own favourites, frequently with disastrons results At the end of the meetings 
everybody complains of a bad season. Then who does get all the money I The answer to the 
riddle surely cannot be that the punter fears that if he acknowledged he was “op,” all his 
impecnnions friends would come round and help him spend bis winnings The real answer 
probably is that only those “in the know” can win consistently now, while the majority of 
race goers, the outsiders, must be content to pay the piper. 

The amnaiog part about the Tote is that if the favourite does happen to win, it generally 
pays OQt about Rs 9 8, so that althoogh you have won yon get back less than your stake 
Take any race you like and watch the play of cmotioos on the countenances of the 
multitude As the horees romp round the bend and thuoder along the straight to the winning- 
post, It 13 ten to one that the public's choice is an ignoble last The faces of the Europeans arc 
pictures of dismay and moctidcatiou, bat those thick lipped gentlemen who wear fezzes and 
frequent stables, smile m beatific contentment Then the Arab horse-dealers, those knowing 
birds who wear ddsters, eunnoauted with chaplets of things that look like sausages on their 
heads, may bo seen to close oneoye several times, while the ghost of a grm hovers round their 
bearded faces As a rule they arc about as emotional as a bit of Porebunder stone, but occai- 
Bionally they allow their features to relax a Infle 

Ladies go to the races for the same reason that most of them go to Chutdi, and you mlly 
do KO Eomo very charming teilattes SomB of them follow the trend of thinga very keenly, and 
they one and all take a caBhier with them iii the shape of their latest male admirer. IhiB is 
rather a paymg game for the wily Eve She enters the grand stand with a capacious hand baw 
coBlsming cjsctly sii annas She leaves with anything from twenty to a few hundred chips. 
Her method of fieecmg the gilded jonBi is to ask him in dolcet tones to put twenty each way 
on Bo-and so lor her, naturally omitting to hand him the cash It the horse wms she claims her 
wmnmgi with exnltant cries of ]oy, if it fails to get placed she conveniently forgets all abont it. 

The latest way of backing is to hsten cartfaHy to aU those frienda of yonrs who puU yon 
into a corner and with ranch s"crccy impart the •■aore thing" to you. and then to put your 
money on the remaming horees On tho prmoiple, however, that a ten.dib note saved is a 
ten dib ncle earned, the snrsst way of makmj money at racing is to take Mr Punch's adtioe 
to thosa about to mait 
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AN EVENING REST. 

TjFTER a hard day at tlie office there is nothing so enjoyable as a teat in a long ohai 
f\ on the verandah, m the cool o! the evening A chota peg at your elbow, a fragrant 
cheroot between your hpa, and your cup of happiness is full That is the ideal, but inva- 
riably two factoTB obtrude themselvea aufficiently to disturb the serenity of your mmd to 
rather an unpleasant degree 

Let us suppose your work has been rather trying and the weather has been in one of 
its nasty moods — insufferably close and sticky Despite the unkind fiction current at 
Home you probably have out here considerably more work than play, and consequently , 
when at last you do land hack at your bungalow, you feel you have justly earned an hour’s 
rest Perhaps you don a Inmona or even a bathgown, and a comfortable pair of slippers, 
and with a sense of dehghtful tiredness you sink into the long chair on the terrace, 
cock your feet on tiie arms and feel at peace with aU things The sun that made itself 
BO unpleasantly felt during the day, is smbng behind the sea line in a rich bed of soft 
pink and gold , the tall palm trees nod their feathery heads with a soothing rustle as the 
warm bteeae atua them , the dreamy strains of a waits ere wafted from a neighbouring 
club. Your romd is lulled and comforted and you regret the harsh things you said to your 
native clerks in the afternoon , you muse dreamily of what you will do when you get your 
leave , you recall pleasant incidents that occuir^ at Home 

Suddenly your reverie is rudely broken by a shnll buzz in your ear, like a distant 
trumpet The mosquitoes have found you out 1 They hurry from all parts to enjoy their 
evening repast An intolerable itching on your ankle is entirely unreUaved by frenzied 
scratching A lump rapidly rises on your knuckle , there are several on your neck. 

Then, as you vainly try to "shoo ’ away the peats, and make ineffective grabs at 
them as they abght on different parts of youi fle^, another sound etiikes discordantly on 
your ear It is a harsh "caw, ’ loud, defiant, end impudent The crows have arrived 
They assemble in their dozens, talking and quarrelling shrilly with each other, regard 
mg you quuzicaUy with their httle black beady eyes There must be millions of them in 
Bombay, and they are about as cheeky and cunning as a London street arab They aro 
called the scavengers of the town, and if they stuck to their work, they would be aU 
right, but they don’t They insist on being present at every out-door function. 

Having found you rcdmmg m an easy chair they know you have nothing to throw at 
them, and they encroach closet and cloacr. with incessant cowing Their fiendish m- 
genmty in annoymg yon is only equalled by the attention of the mosquitoes, and between 
the two youi evening lest tether loses its zest 

Is It sutpnsmg tint you sofSei fcoin slmttasss ol tamper .Itertrarts ! 
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THE AYAH. 


TILTHOUGH this sceno might provoke some comment in Hyde Park, 
^ yet in Bombay it is one of our commonest sights. 0?he hamal, clad 
in his best long coat and his shirt-tail flapping m the breeze, pushes 
the “pram” and quietens the baba, while slightly^ in the rear comes the 

Ayah, sailing along like a full-rigged ship, and bringing in tow a refrac- 
tory youngster, who may — ^who knows — perhaps in later years be- 
come a nTgh Court Judge. But he is as yet quite under the sway of 
his dusky nurse and has a wholesome regard for the large brown palm, 
that can smite shrewdly when the Madam-sahib is not in tne bungalow. 

In her code of morals the Ayah tak^ the line of least resistance, 
and she inculcates her prmciples in her young charges. So successful 
is she in tlus that th^ youngster learns to invent and relate terminolo- 
gical inexactitudes in a naive, unconscious way that quite puts the 
most wily lawyer in the shade. 

Whether this is altogether good for the rising generation i3pe> 
haps a question. The young man mmself, however, has no doubts at all 
upon the point. Should his tennis-ball happen to stray into the 
drawing-room and smash Mother’s pet majolica vase, he knows per- 
fectly well what will happen if he is so foolish as to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Therefore he adopts the teach- 
ings of his Ayah, and like Brer Rabbit, lies low and says nothing. 
When he is questioned his look of pained innocence would disarm 
the suspicions of a Bengali habu, and when he mentions, with evident 
reluctance at having to “split,” that he saw the hamal knock the vase 
over when he was dusting it, his story is accepted unquestioningly. 

Besides teaching that a lie is an ever-present help in^ time of 
trouble, the Ayah proves herself a most expert teacher of Hindustani. 
Although the young hopeful she looks after may hardly be able 
to speak a word of English, she takes especial •• care to instruct 
him minutely and thoroughly in the villainous mixture of slang and 
errors known as the “Bombay bat.” He is thus able to gabble away 
on all sorts of private and intimate matter? to his bosom friends—tbe 
hamal, the mali, and the syce. 


^ Eor^ately for the future of the youngster his acquamtance with 
c iiofc last long after he gets beyond the age of four or 

gre, and if he IS sent to England he promptly forgets every word of 
Hmdustani. Probably, in later years, wkn he isjtrugglmg with his 
mnnshi to regam his ^steiy of the tongue, he wiU regret his lapse of 
memory, but really, this was the best thing that ever happened to him. 
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THE AYAH. 


ULTHOUGH this scene nright provoke some comment in Hyde Park, 
Jl yet in Bombay it is one of our commonest sights. The hamal, clad 
in his best long coat and his shirt-tail flapping in the breeze, pushes 
the “pram” and quietens the baba, while slightly in the rear comes the 
Ayah, sailing along like a full-rigged ship, and bringing^ in tow a refrac- 
tory youngster, who may — who knows — perhaps^ in later years be- 
come a High Court Judge. But he is as yet quite under the sway of 
his dusky nurse and has a wholesome regard for the large brown palm, 
that can smite shrewdly when the Madam-sahib is not in the bungalow. 

In her code of morals the Ayah takes the line of least resistance, 
and she inculcates her principles in her young charges. So successful 
is she in this that the youngster learns to invent and relate terminolo- 
gical inexactitudes in a naive, unconscious way that quite puts the 
most wily lawyer in the shade. 

'Whether this is altogether good for the rising generation is per- 
haps a question. The young man himself, however, has no doubts at all 
upon the point. Should ms tennis-ball happen to stray into the 
drawing-room and smash Mother’s pet majoHca vase, he knows per- 
fectly well what will happen if he is so foolish as to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing hut the truth. Therefore he adopts the teach- 
ings of his Ayah, and like Brer Rabbit, lies low and says nothing. 
When he is questioned his look of pained innocence would disarm 
the suspicions of a Bengali babu, and when he mentions, with evident 
reluctance at having to “split,” that he saw the hamal knock the vase 
over when he was dusting it, his story is accepted unquestioningly. 

Besides teaching that a lie is an ever-present help in^ time of 
trouble, the Ayah proves herself a most expert teacher of Hindustani. 
Although the young hopeful she looks after may hardly be able 
to Speak a word of English, she takes especial * care to instruct 
him minutely and thoroughly in the villainous mixture of slang and 
errors known as the ‘‘Bombay bat.” He is thus able to gabble away 
on all sorts of private and intimate matters to bis bosom friends— tbe 
hamal, the mali, and the syce. 


Fortunately for the future of the youngster his acquaintance with 
e do®? iiot last long after ho gets beyond the age of four or 

if he is sent to England he promptly forgets every word of 
Hmdustani. Probably, m later years, when he is strugglig with his 
munshi to regain hi8 mastery of the tongue, he will ragrefc his lapse of 
memory, hut really, this was the best thing that ever happened to Tn'm . 
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DANCING. 

I N India wc always like to do that which is least expected of us. 

Therefore we play cricket in the rains and football when the tempera- 
ture is anything over 95 deg. Likewise wc dance. There are few forms 
of exercise more heating than the Tango or the Bunny-hug, and though 
I would not go so far as to assert that these forms of terpsichorean agiUty 
arc regularly practised in the Indian ball-room, yet the dancers get as 
near to them as they can. 

The young blood just out from Home is invariably a keen devotee 
of the light fantastic art, and with bended knees and elbows up he slides 
and curvets and twirls, with his breathless partner tightly clasped to 
his bosom. With the temperatme of the ball-room rather like that of a 
Turkish-bath, the appearance of the dancers naturally suffers. The 
ladies, by some means entirely unknown to mere man, manage to 
retain an outward appearance of comparative coolness and decorum, 
but their partners become absolute wreclm. 

First their collars show signs of weakening and from bemg immacu- 
late dreams of shining whiteness they become nightmares of inverte- 
brate limpness. Soak a collar in hot water for balf-an-hour, and then try 
and wear it, and you will got some idea of what happens. After the collar 
comes the shirt. Th(»c broad expansive masses of glazed beauty make 
a longer fight for it than the collars. They may oven last for a couple of 
valses aud the Lancers, but sooner or later they have to throw up 
the BpoD^. They melt, thaw’, and resolve themselves into pitiful cari- 
^turcs oi their former selves. And the poor body inside them feels as 
it were being grilled in a furnace. Dancing in India, as I have shown, 
is really delightfully fascinating. 

Many people go to dances provided with a regular ward-robe of 
fresb linen, and by continually popping in and out of the dressing- 
rooin, like a quick-change artiste on the stage, they manage to keep up 
a fairly presentable appearance. They miss a good deal of fun, however, 
inryw nwAwar iwsixVuig'-outJ ima! ot’fier appurtenances of* d'anemg' 
which make the exercise supportable to the blaso six-year man. 
bU Quite a surprisingly large number of elderly men attend balls out in 


- j 1 • , — V uauii uuvui' iu tuu 

of a room from which come mysterious sounds of corks being extracted 

from bottles, of ICO clmldng against glass and of the musical curalo of 

liquids poured from one receptacle into anotber. 

^ assisted into 
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DOG CHOKRAS. 

€ VEN the dog in India is Quipped with its own servant, who 
tends to its wants and takes it for walks in the cool of the day. 

Probably the dog itself is not altogether in favour of having to 
tow around a small boy whenever it goes for a walk. Indeed, it is 'a 
moot point whether the dog, if given the choice, would not renounce a 
life of gentility for that of the pariah, which can, at any rate, wander 
where it likes. Even a sahib’s dog, can, however, extract some excite* 
mentout of life in Bombay, especially at the present moment, when dog- 
boya are taking up the game of football with such zest. Half-a-dozen 
dogs, chained together to a tree, while their respective chokras have 
been busily engaged in acoring goals, have been known to indulge in as 
fine a little rough-and-tumble as ever delighted a canine heart. 

It 13 when the chokra has to account to his master for the tom 
appearance of poor Pido that wo realise what resources he has at his 
command. The Artful Dodger was a child by comparison. 

It is rather hard to say exactly what becomes of the dog-boy 
in after-life. "When he first oommencea earning his own living he is 
a very small hoy, but by the same token he is also very smart and 
alert. As ho continues to grow and his legs and arms begin to 
shoot out of the dapper little khaki uniforms you provided him 
with, his mental capacity seems to Bhrink, so that when he is finally 
tv Wat W ifl tvt. iWtmd oi Wins as a water ’bufiato. So 

you got another dog-boy, who goes through exactly the same process 
in a year or two, and 'wears out” in the same manner. 

Apparently some dog-boys graduate into hamals, and from thence 
into fully-fledged boys, but they cannot all do this, for ono hamal will out- 
last twenty dog-choktas. Perhaps some of them go down in tho social 
scale, and degenerate into common or garden coolies, which explain* 
a lot« 
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THE MISTRI. 

C HE cook is called a ‘'mistri,” and he certamly merits the title. _Hc 
is at contimial warfare with his employers, and the nightly mterview 
after dinner invariably ends by his giving immediate notice, or being 
assisted out of the room on the end of a boot. Most miatris amass for- 
tunes in a few years, and letire on a competence, while their former 
masters struggle in a sea of debt. 

A miatri can seldom cook food, but he is without equal in cooking 
accounts. A lump sum is given him every day and he goes to the 
market, and returns with what food he considers necessary. A Icaden- 
colourcd tasteless fluid he will call “chicken eshoup” and in proof of this 
Tdll charge youRs 2 for chickens. To him beef, mutton, veal, or lamb 
are always in season, since the humble “buckia,” or goat, is invariably to 
be had at the market, though if accused of serving up goat under the 
cognomen of mutton he will deny the charge, with the air of an 
injured saint. 

No saHb has ever been known to penetrate to the awful fastnesses 
of the kitchen, and therefore he can still continue to eat the dishes served 
up. Memsahibs, however, occasionally look in-'V7ere husbands fear to 
tread, and that is the reason why the woraen-f oik in India eat so spar- 
ingly. The state of the Idtohen depends on the age of the building. The 
mlstri cannot cook if the refuse and odds and ends are thrown away, so 
these accumulate in the kitchen for all time, or until the building is 
pulled down through sheer senile decay. But perhaps I had better draw 
a veil over so painful a subject, since I have no wish to destroy what 
little appetite my readers may still have for their dinners. 







OUR FURNITURE “VANS.” 

IS there a lumiturB-van in Bombay ? I don't believe there is ; certainly 
® I’ve never seen one. Wo have human panteclinicons here. The 
sight of half-a-dozen peiBpirmg coolies trotting through the town bearing 
a grand-piano on their heads would set all* London agape, -and would 
keep the picture papers busy for a week. In Bombay it is one of our 
commonest sights, and no one takes any notice of it. We must except 
the new-comer, of course, and he invariably devotes a page of his first 
letter Home to describing the phenomenon. And when we come to think 
of It, it is rather remarkable. Fancy retaining in proud and progressive 
Bombay the earliest method of transporting goods everlmown to manl 
We cannot go further back than Adam, and he certainly must have made 
use of the method. 

Drive through the streets at any hour of the day, and you will Bee 
coolies carrying on their heads a mountainous pile of furniture seemingly 
heavy enough' to break the back of the strongest elephant. It does not 
seem to distress them, and they do not appear to sufier from head>aches 
afterwards. How do they get the grand-piano hoisted up on to their 
craniumsi How do they set it down 1 How is it they never fall, and bring 
the load crashmg to the ground like a building in an earthquake? They 
have such tHn spindle shanks, too, that one would think they would snap 
under the weight ; true, most of them seem to be warped outward a 
trifle. 

It is a curious commentary on life in the East that the prehistorio 
and the ultra-modem nflngle in our thoroughfares without causing a single 
comment, or the raising of a angle eye-brow. It is said that you cannot 
Irntry Vue 'in&a'a cooVie, but tbe transport cooTies have to hurry. The 
heavier the articles they bear on their heads the quicker they travel. My 
idea is that they trot at a rapid pace because the man 'in front gets the 
. notion that he is going too slowly and that the load will slip off and 
crush him. He increases his pace;, the othere have perforce to do ditto, 
and thus with gathering speed they canter through the streets. If they 
had a really long journey to do I believe they would arrive at their 
dostmatioa like a hundied-yaids apiiater finishing "at the tape, and in 
return they probably get an anna or two apiece for the journey, Coolia 
labour is so expensive in Bombay, you sea. 




•GOING HOME. 

Going Home! 

* ‘What effect does that pliraso have upon you when you leally 
seriously give yourself up to contemplation of it 1 What thrills do you 
experience when you step aboard the trim P. and 0. s'teamer and 
Bombay’s low«lymg building » gradually sink behind the horizon ? 
*jAre you glad or sorry 1 Both, I believe. But what about that’ first 
glimpse of Dover’s chalk cliffs, crowned by' the grey castle ? As‘ you 
see the details emerge, your last sight of it suddenly comes ^ack to 
you as ^if it were hut yesterday. There are a few events in a man’s 
life that he will never forget. His first sight of foggy old England after 
a long exile jn blazing sun-baked lands js one of them. ■ 

Where the unattached youngster is concerned, the wonder is 
that he ever gets Home *at all. For a month before he is due to 
sail he has to attend burra-khnnas and various other joyful little fimc- 
tions, so that-jvhen he finally passes the doctor, and goes aboard the laimch 
for the ship he is not exactly in the pink of health. 

Not so long ago a certain worthy celebrated his Home^going so 
conscientiously and completely, and attended so many farewell dinners, 
^at when he presented nimself before the medical’ officer at Bombay, 
he had to be assisted there by his friends. The doctor nearly jumped 
out of his chair with excitement when he saw the glassy*eyed, Ballo"??* 
visaged wreck before him. ’ v 


Gad I ” he ejaculated “you’re in a bad way.” 

‘ No, no, Doc,” assured the other in husky voice, and waving a 
palsied hand. • » o ^ 

Nonsense, you’ll be dead to-morrow,” replied* the doctor in a 

brutallycomplacentway, ‘‘no use you going abo fimerals at sea up- 
set the rest of the passengers,” ^ ^ ^ X 

t-bat the intending passenger had to go‘ by the next 

baggage, and he swears with considerable 
Home he will not attend a single farew'ell 
festivity, however much his friends may entreat. ■ 

wonderfKkti'oTwf’ an exception, and most of us feel -a 

makTfor the ** ™ step^board the launch at Ballard Pier/and 

mit MIS ‘tLT,u tie call of the .West ringing in 

is Stonge™ ' ^''^ong. but that of the® West 

oflniaV"'^ realise the toe fascination 






